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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 


WILLIE, THE BLIND PIPER, AND HIS SISTER 
JEANNIE. 


Little Willie, the Piper, was a blind boy, and an 
orphan. I do not know what would have become 
of Willie, if it had not been for his good sister 
Jeannie. Their father wasa Scotch Lord, and he 
once owned a great castle; but he was very poor 
when he died; and cruel people turned the little 
children out of house and home. Jeannie had 
heard that many of her countrymen had made for- 
tunes in England, and she took her blind brother 
by the hand, and they wandered off to that country. 
They often suffered very much from hunger ; for 
Jeannie did not love to beg, and day after day she 
would live on hawthorn berries, without making a 
complaint. Sometimes Wiilie would get a penny 
for playing a tune on his little pipe; and when 
Jeannie sang with her clear, small voice, ‘ Ye 
banks and braes of bonny Doon’’—or with tears 
streaming down her cheeks, warbled out her mourn- 
ful, “‘ Maybe we'll return to Lochaber no more,” 
there were few indeed hard-hearted enough, to re- 
fuse the orphans a six-pence and a blessing. 

And thus they made their way into the heart of 
England ; but when they were there, the poor 
children could not tell why they came, nor what 
they should do. At last a distressing accident 
happened, which, in the end proved a great bless- 
ing. When God afflicts us, he often does it for 
our good, both in this world and the world which 
is to come. 

Jeannie and the little blind piper were one day 
trying to make their way into the kitchen ofa great 
palace, that belonged to an English Lord ‘If 
there be any Scotch folks there,” said Jeannie to 
Willie, ‘‘ they will be unco glad to hear a sang 
of bonny Scotland ; and aiblins, we'll get a supper 
wi’ a sang.” 

It chanced their path led them by the dog-ken- 
nel, and the hungry hounds, forgotten by their 
keeper, had broken loose. They rushed upon the 
two vagabond children, bit them dreadfully, and 
would have killed them, had not their screams 
brought the keeper to their assistance. ‘The dogs 
were called off, the bleeding children conveyed in- 
tothe house, and a doctor sent for. The English 
Lord was a kind-hearted man, and was much dis- 
tressed at the mischief his dogs had done. He 
was pleased with the patience and quiet behavior 
of the little sufferers; and his heart warmed rather 
more toward them, because his own mother had 
been a Scotch woman, and dearly attached to her 
native land. Every thing was done for the comfort 
of the poor little wanderers; and when they recov- 
ered from their wounds, he asked them if they 
would be his own servants, and wait upon him. 
The children cried with joy to think they should 
once more have a home, and not be obliged to 
sleep in the fields, and live on berries. They 
were very faithful servants, and their master be- 
came so much attached to them, that he sent to 
London for a famous Doctor, and told him that 
ifit were possible to restore Willie’s eyesight, he 
wished to have no expense spared. The physi- 
cian declared he could cure Willie’s blindness— 
and in three weeks the little orphan could see 
Jeannie’s face, and ask what color were her eyes 
and hair. He had strange ideas at first. The 
houses on the other side of the street seemed to 
him so near that he was afraid to move, lest he 
should run against them. Every thing that was 





beautiful and good, seemed to him like his sister} the market; of course the trade is not so profita- 


Jeannie. He said, if the sunny sky was blue, the | 
sound of Jeannie’s voice was blue; for her voice | 
was likethestnny sky. I suppose he said this, nl 
cause the sky and Jeannie’s voice were both bright | 
and cheerful, and both made him feel happy. 

When Willie became a large lad, he began to 
want to go abroad and earn money. He said he | 
had set. his heart on buying back his father’s cas- 
tle, and living in bonny Scotland again, with his 
own sister Jeannie. His ‘scsier, finding he was 
active and enterprising, advised him to go to sea, 
and offered to fit him out for his first voyage, and 
lend him a small sum to Jay out in venture. 

Willie was lucky in his two first voyages. He 
had quick passages, laid up some of his wages, 
was lucky in his venture, paid his master the mon- 
ey he had lent him, and gave Jeannie a shawl, and 
a box. 

During the third voyage, he was shipwrecked ; 
and after clinging senseless to the mast for several 
hours, the waves tumbled him on the shores of a 
desert island. Here he felt wretched enough, to 
find himself all alone in the world, and perhaps for- 
ever separated from his faithful Jeannie. But it 
seemed as if Providence had ordered that all Wil- 
lie’s misfortunes should prove lucky in the end: 
wandering about this island in search of food, he 
found one of those shells with which the Chinese 
anoint their emperors. It was of uncommon size, 
and extraordinary beauty: and the young sailor 
knew he could get an immense price for it. “I 








will buy my father’s castle with this shell,” said 
he; and he jumped, and capered for joy. Ina few 
minutes, he became very sorrowful. ‘It is true, 
I could get a great deal of money for it in China,” 
said he; ‘‘but how am I ever to get away from 
this place?” However, he had too much to do, to 
be sorrowful long. He set about making a hut, 
and surrounding himself with as many convenien- 
ces as Robinson Crusoe had done. 

He lived very comfortably upon shell-fish and 
wild fruit; and after several weeks had passed, he 
began to be quite a contented little hermit. But 
at last, an American vessel was seen in the distance, 
and Willie succeeded in attracting their attention 
to his signals of distress. They made for the isl- 
and, and took him on board, with his precious shell 
in a rude box, he had made to conceal it. He ar- 
rived safely in New-York, from whence he took 
passage in the first ship to China. 

Willie was a shrewd lad. He was Scotchman 
enough to know that whoever deals with the Chi- 
nese must look out sharp what bargains they make. 
He showed his shell in the market, but did not 
seem willing to sell it. When they offered to buy 
it, he said he could do better to keep it till he re- 
turned to London. The Chinese were extremely 
anxious to get it, because it was by far the finest 
shell they had ever seen; finding him so unwilling 
to part with it, they offered him a higher and a 
higher price ; until at last he consented to take a 
trifle more than a thousand dollars. With this cap- 
ital, Willie began business. He went to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and bought sandal-wood, and_re- 
turned to China to sell it for four times as much 
as he gave for it. 

Perhaps my young readers do not remember why 
sandal-wood is bought in such great quantities in 
China. The fragrant wood is used as a religious 
incense; and the poorest man in the celestial em- 
pire will afford to burn a little of it at sun-set ; while 
the rich fill their whole houses with its perfume. 
A great deal of money has been made by this 
traffic, in former times; but the great numbers 





ble as it has been. 


Our orphan Willie, made a fortune in this way. 


For ten years he never returned home; but he of- 
ten sent letters and presents to Jeannie, who contin- 
ued a faithful servant in the family where he had 
left her. 


During all this time, he worked industriously, 
and he saved prudently. When he returned home, 
he possessed two hundred thousand dollars—and 
he bought his father’s castle—and Jeannie lives 
with him—and the money he earned so hard, he 
spends freely among the poor and afflicted; and 
all the country bless the kind hearts of Jeannie 


)and Willie. 


“It was God himself that put it into my fool- 
ish heart to think of leading you to England, 
Willie,” said Jeannie; for who but onr Father 
in Heaven could have seen that the Blind Piper, 
and his barefooted sister, would come back to Scot- 
land in a carriage of their own!” 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 











For the Youth’s Companion. 
JUST AS ONE SHOULD DO. 

O, I well remember how he looked ; those ruby 
lips were pouting, ard the bright blue eyes were 
obscured by a strange wildness. He was spoken 
to, but he did not answer ; or only bya faint mono- 
syllable, so low and thick that the word could not 
be distinguished. 

What means this? the reader inquires. J will 
tell you. S— is a small Sabbath school scholar ; 
and like otl.er children, he is a good boy when he 
is disposed to be. But a few Sabbaths since, while 
he was reciting his lesson in the testament, he gave 
a wrong pronunciation to a word, and his teacher 
corrected him; but he would not correct himself, 
and persisted in calling it as he first did. He was 
then requested to repeat the verse, and he repeated 
it a number of times; but still would not pro- 
nounce that word right. ‘The other scholars recit- 
ed their lessons, and in so doing they corrected 
S—’s mistake. As soon as they had finished, the 
little boy was again solicited by his teacher to re- 
peat the lesson and correct his former error. But 
he almost turned his back upon his teacher, and 
then it was I took notice of his countenance, 
which bespoke the unwilling: ess and stubborn- 
ness, which I have attempied to describe. 

When his teacher conversed with the class, S—’s 
arm was stretched to a neighboring bench, and his 
eyes were intently fixed on the wall. ‘ What is 
the difficulty with you, S—,” inquired his teacher, 
** why do you look so sorrowful? Are you affront- 
ed because I would’nt permit you to go on with 
your lesson?” No answer was received, and he 
resumed his remarks to the rest of his scholars, 
who [ am glad to state appeared very attentive, 

When the hour for dismission arrived, S— was 
requested by his teacher to remain a few moments; 
and even then, when they were alone, the little boy 
could not distinctly repeat his lesson. In all this he 
did, what he ought not to do. 

They parted: “ But,” said his teacher, ‘the 
book that I was going to give you, I shall withhold 
till to-day noon; come over to the school house 
then, and if your lesson is recited with the correc- 
tion I have made, you shall have the book ; and it 
will please me very much, and your face will wear 
the glow of cheerfulness, and joy will possess your 
breast, at the thought of having subdued that des- 
troyer of all peace and comfort, sELF WILL. 

The clock struck one, and away ran S— to meet 
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his teacher. And O how I should love to describe 
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his subdued countenance: but words are inade-| ‘‘ The church and her true members are liken-| gration vary in different birds; therefore they can- = 
quate. He had felt his error, and he now mani- ed to a turtle dove, to mark their natural weakness | not be particularized here. Next to sight, the most 
fested deep sorrow for his past conduct. He upen-| and exposure to enemies ; their spiritual sagacity perfect of the sen.es in birds is hearing. They = 
ed the testament, pointed to the lesson, and recited | and comeliness ; their pure feeding on Jesus Christ | can retain and repeat tones with great facility, and 
it in such a manner, as to move his teacher’s heart | and his truth; their chaste affections to him, and)even discourse. The windpipe in birds, is wide ™ 
for fear he had been too unfeeling in persisting that | mourning for his absence; their meekness, inno-| and strong, and usually terminates below, ina large 
morning in the correction of a single word. But it| cence, spiritual fruitfulness, in good works, and) cavity, that augments the syund. The lungs, tuo am 
now gave him mure satisfaction in witnessing the | heavenly mindedness.” have great extent. The cry of birds can be heard a 
relenting disposition of the dear boy, than if he had We shall next give a short account ofthe cot-| from an altitude of three, or even four miles, which <f 
corrected his lesson at the first reproof. DEN EAGLE, called also the Royal Eagle, or the | must of course be considerably more powerful than ty, 
“Now S—,” said his teacher, “don’t you feel | King of birds, the largest of the genus, the fe-)that of men or quadrupeds, which is not audible = 
much better in obeying what was said to you,/ male measuring from the point of the bill to the} more than half the distance. Sweetness of voice, = 
than though you had still persisted in disobedi-| extremity of the feet, more than three ‘eet and ajand melody of song, are qualities, which in birds er 
ence 1” half; the wings expanded more than eight feet—|are partly natural and partly acquired. Their great ote 
* Yes, Sir,” he frankly replied. weighing sixteen or eighteen pounds. ‘The male is} facility in catching and repeating sounds, enables o 
For nearly two hours they conversed together | smaller and lighter. ‘This species inhabits Greece, | them not only to borrow from each other, but often — 
about God, and heaven, and the means whereby we | the mountains in parts of France and Germany, the | to copy the inflexions and tones of the human voice, telli 
may so mortify the deeds of the body that the soul forests of Dantzic, the summits of Carpathian moun-| and of our musical instruments. In all populous ™ 
may live. After supplicating the blessing of the |} tains, the Pyrenees, and the mountains of Ireland, } and civilized countries, most of the birds chant de. Hi . 
Most High, they parted. and various parts of the east. ‘The Persians had, | lightful airs, while in the extensive deserts of Afri. - 
Dear reader, have you a kind Sabbath school before the Romans, assumed the eagle asthe stand-|ca, inhabited by roving savages, the winged tribes as 
teacher, who loves you, and who feels for your|ard of war; and it was the golden eagle, aquila| utter only harsh and discordant cries, and buta ‘ 
situation as asinner? Be good and obedient to fulva, which was consecrated to Jupiter. The ea-| few species have any claim to melody. on 
him then, and if he should request any thing of|gle resembles the lion in several respects,—in A GLEANER. chil 
you, which at first you would be unwilling to obey, | strength, having dominion over the birds,—in mag- deat 
bring to mind the conduct of S—. And if you|nanimity, despising the small, and disregarding BENEVOLENCE. - 
have ever offended him, confess to him your fault, | their insults—and in rejecting the prey not procur- |= song ee — last 
and he will freely forgive you. le will feel more | ed by his own exertions—in temperance, as he sel- THE PIOUS CHILD TEACHING HER PARENTs, weal 
strongly attached to you, and use greater exertion dom devours the whole of his game, leaving the There is a little girl who has imbibed much of ae 
in attempting to save your soul. Dp. & C. fragments and offals to the meaner of his tribe ;|the spirit of Jesus, and has a constant thirst for par 
Portland, June, 1830. and though famished for want of prey, he disdains| religious instruction; she is of a rather peculiar oe 
to feed on carrion. Like the lion, he is solitary |turn of mind, and seems most to delight in being pi 
NATURAL HISTORY. excluding all the other birds from his silent domain. | taught the practical evidences she can give of her i 
joon the Paliaetis Berke. The eyes of the eagle have the glare of those of the | love to the Lord. Her parents were kind and quiet wih 
- lion, and nearly of the same color ; the claws of the | people, but without the kuowledge of God ; they ; 
THE TURTLE DOVE, AND THE GOLDEN EAGLE. | same shape; the cry is equally terrible. He is| never attended any place of worship, never read + de 
““The time of the singing of birds is come, and | equally fierce, equally bold, and equally intracta-|the Bible, never spake of God, and perhaps never _ 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. Arise,| ble. ‘The eagle was anciently used in the east for| prayedto Him. The child, of course,was in entire ig- gird 
come away.” ‘Thus said the monarch of Israel; | falconry, and is still used in the chace by the Kir-| norance of the simplest precepts of religion ; butthe off, 
and if you visit the country in your vicinity, there | ghis, on the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea. He) Lord op: ned her young heart to receive the word, ‘h : 
you will see the turtles flying in pairs, and observe | rises higher in the air than any of the winged race, | Whatever she learned she seemed to try to practise, ad 
them resort to the public roads, to dust themselves, | and can distinguish objects at an immense distance. | and her first attentions were directed to her parents. ty 
and to procure gravel. You will find them in the| With ease he bears away geese, cranes, hares, } She used to take a little stool at night, when they ns | 
barn-yard, mixivg with the poultry in search of| lambs, and kids. He kills fawns and calves, sucks | were finishing their labors of the day, and, seated res 
food; and to quench their thirst, you will perceive | their blood, and afterwards transports their carca-| beside them, endeavored to relate all she had learn. 
them at the pump, the creek, the rivulet, and on|ses to his nest, or airie, placed between two rocks,! ed at school; and she generally concluded by say- Hj __ 
the margins of the murmuring rill. in a dry, inaccessible place. When their young! ing, ‘* Father, you ought to do so;” or, ** J will try — 
The turtle dove is a general inhabitant, in sum-| are able to fly and provide for themselves, they are! to do so.” As she grew older, and began to dis- 
mer, of the United States, from Canada to Flori-| expelled from their natal abode, and never suffered criminate more the faults of her parents, her lesson 
da, and from the sea-coast to Mississippi, and far|to return. It is said they live above a century,| used to end in, “ Father, you ought not to do so.” T 
to the westward. In the northern and middle|and that their death is occasioned by their ina-! Then she began to read well enough to take the Bi- No. 
states, they are particularly migratory, and collect | bility to take food, the curvature of the bill becom-' ble, and read a chapter, and then say, “ Father, had 
together in North and South Carolina, and their|ing so great as to render it useless. This is not| how Jesus loved poor sinners!” She then, when aon 
corresponding parallels, in great numbers during | the Falco Lencocephalus, the adopted emblem of our | learning her proof-texts ready to repeat them, used he 
winter. In March, and early in April, they spread | country. to say, ‘* Now hear, father, ifI can say them ;” and scho 
over the country, generally in pairs, and seldom| ‘ Jesus Christ is represented as a great eagle: how| when she had said them, ‘‘ Now, father, you can J 
more than three or four together. In this part of| great his height, power, and knowledge! and with| say then; and induce him to repeat them. She his t 
Pennsylvania they begin to build, the beginning of | the wings of his perfection and providence, are his| soon learned to sing hymns, and her father, having  *™" 
May,aclumsy nest, mostly in an evergreen, or in| people carried, and protected from ruin. Ministers a natural turn for music, was much delighted; he edt 
the horizontal branches of an apple tree, and some- | are likened to eagles, for their deep insight into the ; could play on the flute a little, and he used some  ™' 
times on the ground. ‘The mate unites with his| mysteries of truth, and for their heavenliness, ac-|times to play light airs and song tunes, and she ed ( 
companion in feeding the young, and they have | tivity, and tender care of the saints.” used to tempt him to change them for hymn tunes, only 
rarely more than two broods in a season. The idea of motion, and all other ideas flowing | and say she would sing with him if he would joinin ter | 
The tenderness of the notes of this bird, and its| from it, are more precise in birds than in quadru-|the praises of God. All this time, she was not on litle 
innocency, are, with many, its security and protec- | peds; the eye is larger in proportion to the bulk of ly teaching, but endeavoring to practise ; and this told 
tion ; however, with others, if its flesh was less|the head, and more delicate and finely fashioned. | little girl, from five to eight years old, so diligently and 
delicate, the sport of shooting overcomes every | They know better than man all the degrees of re-| pursued this course with her parents, that she bad 
consideration—enemies, not to the turtle alone,|sistance in the air, its temperature at different} seemed to make them her children, and to “ train ple 
but to the whole of the feathered creation. They | heights, and its relative density. ‘They indicate} them in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” like 
that are returning from their winter’s retreat, in| better than barometers or thermometers the chang-| The consequence is, the blessing of God upon the A 
united chorus, with warbling notes, plaintive meas-|es which happen in that voluble fluid. The eagle,' family, and the parents and the child walking one obed 
ures, melodious voices, loudly raise their joyous | soaring above the clouds, can quickly escape from | way ; they, acknowledged with grateful hearts the bid, 
songs, sending up their praises, and setting an ex-|the scene of the storm, to the region of calm, and| blessing of such a child, and the child “looking whic 
ample worthy of imitation by the creature, man;|there enjoy a serene sky and a bright sun, while | unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.” r 
who seems to envy what ke cannot equal,—his sel-|the animals below are involved in darkness, and| We have taken this bright example for our youth acho 
fish nature and his callous heart dispose him to in-| exposed to the fury of the tempest. Eagles, and | ful readers, from a book which is now publishing Mon 
terrupt their harmony and peace. With gun in| birds of lofty flight, frequently mount entirely out} by the Union, for their use, the Commandment with @ ‘°'Y 
hand, pursuing his prey, and not impelled by hun-|ofsight, and by day light an object ceases to be vis-} promise, written by the author of that excellent lit velc 
ger, he sports with all that to them is dear and {ible when its height exceeds 3436 times its diame- | tle work with which they are, or ought to be, alrez day 
lovely, in a spirit of wantonness, separates the pa-|ter; therefore, they must sometimes be more than |dy well acquainted, The Week, and that other, 08 ble | 
rent from the offspring, or the offspring from the | three or four miles high. the third commandment, The Guilty Tongue. Our (whe 
parent—each from the other—inflicting pain, and| Birds have a strong propensity to migration, | young friends should read these books, not once, ead 
producing death. Thus, also, are the farmer and| which recurs every spring and autumn, and is a|nor twice, but often; and pray to God to impress ber 
the gardener deprived of efficient aid in keeping | sort of violent longing, which even in captive birds, | upon their minds the excellent lessons which they 0 
down the destroyers of their produce, the cater-| bursts out in symptoms of restless and uneasy sen-| convey, and to enable them to put those lessons in at 
pillars, worms, and other pernicious insects. sations. But the circumstances which attend mi- daily practice. {Children’s Magazine. tend 
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From the Children’s Maguzine. 
TRIPPING. 

“ Good boys are never found tripping, and sorry 
am I that a child of mine should be guilty of such a 
sin,” said his papa to Robert Saddler, one day on 
his having detected him in telling an untruth. Hen- 
ry, his little brother, who was standing near, did 
not know what was meant by the sin of ‘ tripping ;’ 
and as he saw his father very seriously engaged 
with Robert, he did not interrupt him, but ran away 
tohis kind mother, to ask her for an explanation of 
the term. His mamma answered at once, that it 
meant giving an untrue account of our actions, or 
telling an untruth in any way. 

“ But, mamma!” said Henry, “ How can that 
be tripping? Your feet trip up, not your tongue. 
How came people to call telling untruths by such a 
name 2” 

His mamma scarcely knew what to tell this little 
inquisitive boy; but as she always encouraged her 
children to ask explanations from her she now en- 
deavored by reflecting a momeut to find some an- 
swer that might fully satisfy her lithe Henry. At 
last she said to him—‘‘In Eastern countries they 
wear long and flowing garments, which, if they 
were left to hang down at their full length would 
cause the wearer to trip and fall down, just as you 
would if you should try to run with Robert’s great- 
coaton. Well, to prevent this, girdles are worn 
around the waist by them, and so their clothes are 
kept from dropping on the ground. And when they 
wish to run very fast, they gird up their clothes ve- 
ry tightly and snugly about them, so that their limbs 
are entirely free. Now the Bible calls truth the 
girdle of the good man’s loins; and if he always 
uses this, as he should do, he will be in no danger 
of falling or tripping. So now, my dear, pray God 
that you may never neglect to use and keep your 
girdle—fruth. Somamma will always be free from 
the great pain which it would certainly give her 
should she ever find her Henry tripping.” J. 
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From the Child’s Magazine. 
ALEXANDER C. MASA. 

This little boy was a scholar in Sunday school 
No. 2, of the Methodist Union in New-York. He 
had been a member of this school about eighteen 
months, during which time, (although but a child,) 
he gave strong proofs of his attachment to the 
school, by his good behaviour during the exerci- 
ses, and also by his attention to the instructions of 
his teacher. He was naturally possessed of a mild, 
amiadle disposition, and his lovely deportment gain- 
ed the affection of his teacher, whose instructions he 
not only attended to while in school, but remember- 
ed (and practised too) during the week. He not 
only prayed himself, but tried to teach his liitle sis- 
ter how to pray. He also, while playing with his 
litle associates, would reprove them that swore or 
told lies, One day a little boy asked him to come 
and play with him: he said, ‘* No, no, you are a 
bad boy, you swear.” He thus left a good exam- 
ple to all Sunday school scholars, to go and do 
likewise, 

Another example worthy of their imitation was 
obedience to his parents: always doing as he was 
bid, which is pleasing in the sight of God, and 
which all good children delight to do. 

The Sabbath before he died he did not attend his 
school on account of being sick the week before. 
Monday, and the four following days, he enjoyed 
very good health, but on Saturday morning at three 
o'clock he was taken sick, and about one the same 
day he clasped his little hands together, as if sensi- 
ble he was dying, and said to his grandmother, 
(who held him in her arms,) ‘Put me to bed,” 
and then fell asleep in death, on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1829, in the seventh year of his age. 

On Sunday, an invitation was sent to the school 
to attend his funeral that afternoon, which was at- 
‘ended with great solemnity by the teachers and 


scholars, who went to take their last farewell of 

their Alexander. ‘This event shows the uncertain- 

ty of lite, and speaks loud to Sunday school scholars 

tu ‘* prepare for death.” G. H. his ‘Teacher. 
New-York, May 1830. 
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From the Sabbath School Herald. 
Mark xiii. 2. ‘Seest thou these great buildings? there 
shall not be left one. stone upo.: another, that shall not be thrown 
down.” 

These are the words of our blessed Saviour while 
walking on the mount of Olives, in full view of that 
splendid edifice, the Jewish temple. “* His disci- 
ples came to him to show him the buildings of the 
temple.” And one of them had just directed his 
eyes to them and was speaking in terms of admira- 
tion of their structure, little thinking that these 
costly buildings, the pride and boast of their na- 
tion, would be laid in tuins. But Christ assured 
them of the fact. 

The temple was erected on a hill called mount 
Zion, which consisted principally of a very hard 
rock, and was nearly surrounded by a frightful 
precipice ; while ata little distance, on every side 
except the north, it was encompassed with moun- 
tains still more lofty. From many of these moun- 
tains the temple could be distinctly seen. ‘The best 
view, however, was from the mount of Olives, 
which was on the east of the city, and separated 
from the temple only by anarrow valley. ‘T’his sit- 
uation was so favorable, that oue might see directly 
into the courts or open areas around the temple, 
and witness the people when bringing their olfer- 
ings and worshipping. 

It was on the mount of Olives that Christ was ac- 
customed to walk with his disciples. There he 
stood, when he beheld the city and wept over it. 
There it was that he saw the poor widow casting 
her two mites into the treasury, and commended 
her before his disciples. There too, he foretold 
the destruction of Jerusaleut, and the prostration of 
its magnificent temple. Our Saviour stands, witha 
few of his disciples, over against the temple. One 
of them was just before extolling the beauty of the 
scene, and exclaimed, ‘* Master see what manner 
of stones, and what buildings are here!” When 
Christ stretching forth his hand towards the temple, 
says, ‘‘Seest thou these great buildings? there 
shall not be left one stone upon another, that shall 
not be thrown down.” He likewise foretold with 
great minuteness, all the attending circumstances 
of wars and famine and pestilence. le informed 
them also that it should all take place within the 
period of the then present generation. —_ 

But the young reader will inquire, ‘‘ did it so hap- 
pen?” TI answer that it did. History informs us 
of the fact. The city was now captured and des- 
troyed by a Roman army, and the Jews were sub- 
jected to miseries of every description. ‘They per- 
ished by pestilence, and by famine, and an almost 
innumerable number fell victims to the sword. The 
sacred temple was completely demolished, and its 
very foundations blowed up. And of the whole city 
but three towers remained standing. And all this 
was within forty years from the time Christ deliv- 
ered the prophecy on the mount ofOlives. JoHANNEs. 








THE NURSERY. 








From the Youth’s Friend. 
IMPROPER WISHES. 

Jane.—Sister, was it not wicked for little Anna 
Douglass to say, that she wished she was very hand- 
some, and that she looked like our Sophy ? 

Mary.—Did Anna Douglass say so? 

Jane.—Yes, sister; she said she should like her 
eyes to be the color of Sophy’s, because she thought 
blue was prettier than black. 

Mary.—1 think it is very silly and very wicked 
for any little girl to wish to look different from what 
God has made her. No person would love Anna 
Douglass more, if her eyes were blue, than they do 
now, if she were not a modest, well-behaved child. 





beauty than they have, except that 1 should wish 
them to fear and love God, and that this should ap- 
pear in all they say and do; this gites a charm 
and a beauty to the most homely form and face, 
The beauty of holiness is that which all good peo- 
ple delight to see, and which even the angels in 
heaven rejoice over. 

Jane.—Sister, | did wish mother to give me a 
hat like the one Auna Douglass wears, but she 
said it would be too expensive; and now I am glad 
that she did not buy it for me. 

Mary.—Why are you glad now, dear? 
Jane.—For two reasons, sister. Mother has 
bought me one that did not cost so much; and 
the rest of the money that one like Anna’s would 
have cost, she has given to me, and I intend to 
subscribe for the little paper father brought home 
the other day, and then put the rest of the money 
into the mission box for the missionaries, who go 
out to teach the people how to keep Sunday schools. 
Mary.—That is but one reason, dear; you said 
you had two. 

Jane.—The other is, that T am afraid if my hat 
had been so very handsome, I should have been 
proud of it. Once, sister, when I had a pretty new 
cloak, I could not help thinking of it, even in Sun- 
day school & in church. And I knew that some of 
the other girls thought of it too, and wished they 
had one like it. Ido not think it is right, sister, 
for us to have any thing so handsome as to make 
other persons wish to take it away from us. Is not 
that what the Bible calls coveting ? 

Mary.—It is, my dear: you know what the tenth 
conmimandment says.  ‘* And oh!” thought Mary, 
raising her heart in earnest.supplication to Him who 
seeth in secret, “‘ may the Spirit of God teach this 
dear little one, more and more to disregard the vain 
and foolish ornaments of this gay and deceitful 
world, and draw her nearer to himself, and make 
her to prize above all, the ‘ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price.’” 








EDITORIAL. 








“THE OUTCAST” AGAIN, 

Some persons have expressed solicitude to learn 
the sequel to the story of the “ Outcast,” which 
was published in the Youth’s Companion of June 
23d. It is but little that can be added to the few 
particulars with which we were then acquainted, 
We then stated the measures, which the gentleman 
who had given her a refuge for the night wished to 
pursue, in order to place her in a safe and comforta- 
ble situation. He began to take those measures, 
but was frustrated in his endeavors. A person 
went to the place which the girl specified, to find 
the house from which she said she had been turn- 
ed out the night before; but by the mistake or 
falsehood of the girl, the house could not be found. 
Before the return of the messenger, she had left ihe 
gentleman’s house, professedly in search of employ- 
ment. The family have not seen or heard of her 
since that time. Whether her story was true or 
false, they know not; and of course cannot tell 
whether she was an innocent sufferer, or a wicked 
girl who had been dismissed for her bad behaviour, 
The family, however, were disposed to consider her 
as unfortunate and friendless ; and perhaps it is but 
right that her history should be presented as she 
gave it herself, to the lady who conversed with 
her in the morning. 

She said her mother sent her from New-York to 
Boston withan actress,as a nursery & waiting maid ; 
but that the actress in a short time went away, 
and left her helpless and friendless. She then lived 
for a time with a colored woman, who treated her 
with kindness, except that she took her clothes 
from her and pawned them for gin. She then 
went to reside with a white woman, who made her 
work very hard, and obliged her to continue it 
when she was sick. The immediate cause of her 
being turned out of doors at night, asshe said, was 
her refusing to get out of bed and do something 
which she knew was beyond her strength. On this 











I do not desire for my dear little sisters any more 





refusal her mistress struck her ; and when she cum- 
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YOUTIWS COMPANION. 








plained to her master, the mistress became so an- 
gry that she obliged her to leave the house. ; 

When she went from the gentleman's house in 
the morning, she meutioned going to find a lady 
who had once desired her to come and live with 
her, saying, if she was not wanted there, she would 
walk to Providence where she had a sister. She 
was advised not to attempt such a journey, and in- 
vited to return for protection where she then was ; 
but, as before remarked, she disappeared from that 
time. Whether she found some kind lady, who 
will care for her life and her soul, or whether she 
is wandering about a forlorn “‘ outcast” still, per- 
haps we shall never know till we meet her in eter- 
nity. 


-Sf— 
FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN TOO. 

As I was sitting in the house of God a few Sab- 
baths ago, I was annoyed m time of sermon by the 
conduct of several boys, who occupied a pew in the 
gallery where [ could not avoid seeing them. They 
continued for some time, to whisper, laugh, move 
about the pew, and make other disturbances, till a 
person in that part of the house went and spoke to 
them. ‘I"hey were then tolerably quiet for some 
time, especially because he took his seat within 
reach and watched them. But when he happened 
to look towards the minister, they slipped out of 
the pew one ata time, and left the house. Ina 
short time they had all gone out but one; when he 
that was left closed the door, stretched himself upon 
the vacant seats, and slept till the sermon was done. 
When this person first went to one end of the pew, 
the boys huddled to the other end. He beckoned 
to two or three of them to come to him, but they 
refused, except the boy who was afterwards left 
alone. He came and spoke to the gentleman, and 
told him all their names. He was a more sober 
boy than the others, and evidently was not so stu- 
pid and hardened as they. I do not know but he 
suffered for his honesty in telling the names; for 
one of the boys whispered to him before he went 
out, and threatened to flog him as soon as meeting 
should be done. Whether he did so or not, I can- 
not tell. 

Now this little incident is told, both for children 
and their parents. ‘Thesechildren had no parents 
with them. Perhaps they were orphans, who have 
no living parents to teach and guide them. Or their 
parents might be sick or infirm, and not able to at- 
tend public worship. Or they might be too thought- 
less about their own souls to attend themselves; and 
yet permitted their children to go, to keep them and 
their noise away from home for an hour or two, if 
not from some better motive. Or it is possible 
that the parents of the boys might be in some other 
part of the house; though it seems probable that 
those who go to the house of God themselves would 
either keep their chiidren with them, or find some 
way to have them behave with decency and pro- 
priety. , 

This story is tcld for the benefit of parents on an- 
other account; I mean, on account of the govern- 
ment of their children at home, and in every place ; 
on the Sabbath, and every other day, And here I 
will mention a thought which I had, while I saw the 
conduct of these boys in the house of God, and also 
observed the stillness and attention of other chil- 
dren even in the gallery. I said to myself, ‘ How 
easy it is to know how children are managed at 
home, by observing their conduct abroad. I have 
noticed it a hundred times in schools, in the streets, 
and in other places where children assemble togeth- 
er. If I meet a group, not one of whom I ever 
saw before, I could judge of the characters of the 
parents by the manners of their children, especial- 
ly as to their parental government and instruction. 
If I saw their children bold, rude, unruly, or pro- 
fane, I should know the parents did not rule their 
own households well. If I saw the children mod- 
est, respectful and obliging in the house or the 
street, or sober and well-behaved on the holy Sab- 
bath, I should not doubt that they had instruction, 
or at least good example at home. If I should go 
to their houses one after another, and become ac- 
quainted with the parents, [ think I should seldom 


be disappointed ; I should almost always find, that 
the lithe ones when abroad are faithful representa- 
tives of their fathers and mothers at home. For in- 
stance, if I should go home with the boy who told 
the names of his comrades, I should find at least 
one of his parents a moral and decent person, but 
should also observe some defect in their manage- 
ment of their household. If I should go home 
with any of the other boys who were in that 
pew, I should find the parents idle, thoughtless 
and vicious, and every thing at their house in 
wild confusion. 

Will not careless parents think about it, when 
they know that people always inquire about rade 
and wicked children, and ask to whom they be- 
long? Will they not remember the account they 
must give to God, for refusing to hear his gospel 
themselves, and then sending their wicked children 
to his house to profane it in their stead? Let faith- 
ful parents aspire to the satisfaction of hearing, 
that when their little ones are abroad, people in- 
quire to whom those good children belong. Such 
children are a glory to their family. ‘* Their fath- 
er and mother shall be glad, and she that bare them 
shall rejoice.” 

This story is told also for the sake of the chil- 
dren; for a reproof to bad children, who behave 
rudely on the Lord’s day, if any of them should see 
this paper; and as an encouragement to such as 
keep the Sabbath holy, aud are sober and attentive 
in the house of worship. Let thoughtless children 
be told, that God is angry with them who make 
light of his holy commandment, and of prayer and 
praise, and of the message of his mercy in the gos- 
pel. O let them repent of this and all their sins, 
and be joined to that people who love the house 
and worship of God. Let well-educated children 
persevere in honoring the Sabbath and the sanctu- 
ary; but let them remember that decent behaviour 
is not religion, without a penitent and believing 
heart. Let them beware, lest even their good ex- 
ternal habits should Jull them to sleep in their sins, 
and prevent their worshipping God who is a spirit 
in spirit and in téuth. 











MISCELLANY. 








Perseverance of the Saints.—The following anec- 
dote was told to me a few days since, by a pious 
lady, and illustrates most forcibly the doctrine of the 
final perseverance of the saints. In the city of M., 
in Connecticut, there lived an aged pair of colored 
people. The wife was a holy, praying woman, 
and the husband a very wicked and prayerless man. 
In conversing with my informant, one day, the 
good woman said that she did not know but she 
must cease praying for her husband, because he ap- 
peared to beutterly reprobate. She was however 
advised not to despair, but to persevere in supplica- 
ting a throne of grace, and still making known her 
wants to a prayer hearing God. She did so, and 
after a while her husband became a decidedly pious 
man—and as eminent for his piety as he had befure 
been for his iniquity. Being asked one day if he 
was not afraid that he should fall away and perish 
eternally he answered, “no, Iam not afraid, for if 
the devil is stronger than Christ, why did he not 
keep me when he hadme?” N. Y. Evang. 


-aae— 

Replies of a Boy in a Sabbath School to a Visi- 
ter.— When the visiter entered, the boy was read- 
ing the first chapter of John, the seventh verse, 
viz —‘‘ The same came for a witness, to bear wit- 
ness of that light, that all men through him might 
believe.” I asked him who spoke these words? 
He repliec, it was Jobn the Baptist—Who was 
John the Baptist? A witness of the light.—Of 
what light? The true light, Jesus Christ.— Who 
is Jesus Christ? The Son of God.—Why was he 
called Jesus Christ? Because he came to save 
sinners.—Are you a sinner? Yes, and every man 
living.— How do you know that you are a sinner? 
Because I have broken the commandments.— Per- 
haps every man has not broken them, how then can 
all be sinners? It is written, “ All have sinned and 





are a sinner, and as sinners are not suffered to go 
to heaven, how do you expect to gothere? | hope 
to go there through the merits of the Saviour. 


ae 

Anecdote.—The late Rev. Wm. Romaine, of 
London, in crossing the Black Friar’s bridge, came 
up with aman, who, in a style of unusual and fear. 
ful impiety, called upon God to ‘damn his soul, for 
Christ’s sake?’ Mr. Romaine, laying his hand 
upon the blasphemer’s shoulder, said ; ‘ My friend 

od has done many things for Christ's sake, and per. 
haps he will do tuat too :” and passed on. The 
reproof, quite as original as the imprecation, went to 
the wretch’s heart, and was the occasion of his 
‘turning from the power of Satan unto God,” and 
becoming an exemplary follower of that Redeemer 
whom he had been in the habit of insulting. “ 4 
word spoken in due season, how good is it !’—The 
power of Jesus to save, how mighty! His grace 
how free. ae 

Hervey’s Piety.—Such was Mr. Hervey’s strict 
piety, that he suffered no moment to go unimproy- 
ed: when he was called down to tea, he used to 
bring his Hebrew Bible or Greek Testament with 
him; and would either speak upon one verse or up- 
on several verses, as occasion offered. ‘ This,” 
says Mr. Romaine, ‘was generally an improving 
season. The glory of God is very seldom promo- 
ted at the tea table; but it was at Mr. Hervey’s, 
Drinking tea with him, was like being at an ordi- 
nance ; for it was sanctified by the word of God, 
and prayer.” 


ee 

Anecdote of Chancellor Kent.—On one occasion 
before the Chancellor, in the case of an alleged 
fraud, the Counsel in the course ofthe argument 
on the wrong side of the question, attempted to 
strengthen points naturally weak, by supposing a 
case. ‘‘ Suppose,” said he, ‘ your honor stole 
a horse, and”—Stop, stop,” said the Chan. 
cellor, *‘ it’s not a supposable case, sir.” ‘ Well, 
then, your honor,” continued the counsel, after re- 
covering from a momentary confusion, “ suppose 
[stole ahorse.” ‘ Very like, sir; very like!” an- 
swered the Chancellor. 








POETRY. 





TO MY MOTHER--ON HEARING HER SIGH, 
-~ sigh not! "tis useless—Oh! I would sigh too, 
knew any service that sighing could do ; 
Nay, sigh not! "tis better to smile if we may, 
And thus of our pilgrimage cheat the long way ! 





We must on,—be our pathway o’er flower, or o’er thorn, 
Do thunder-clouds gloom it, or sunbeams adorn ! 

Then eigh not! it never will tighten our wo, 

But smile, and e’en pleasure from sorrow may flow! 


Our path through this wearisome life ofa day, 

Is obstructed by thorns, which encumber the way ;: 
By asigh, you those thorns will more thickly arrange,. 
But, oh, smile, and the briars to roses will change ! 


In the ’midst of a home, where your children are nigh, 
Let your bosom ne’er heave with another sad sigh, 

For the fondest affection shall ever be there, 

To lighten the burden of sorrow and care! 


Then sigh not! dear mother ! our kindness shall leave 
No cause for a sigh, and no reason to grieve ; 

*¢ But in peace and soft rapture shall teach life to flow, 
And light up a smile on t. e aspect of wo !”’ 


—- ae 
A CHILD’S PRAYER. 

O, God of yonder starry frame, 

How should a thing like me 
Dare to pronounce thy holy name, 

Or bow to thee the knee ? 
I know not of my spirit’s birth, 

How dust and soul combine, 
Nor being of one thing on earth, 

And how can I know thine? 


I only know that I was made, 
Thy a pew fulfil, 

And that I gladly would be i 
And do thy holy will. - 

For this my being ational ; 
For this, my dwelling-place, 

I bless thee, Lord; but, inost of all, 
For gospel of thy grace. 


Direct my soul to search and know, 
What Jesus did for me, 

And teach my little heart to glow 
With thankfulness to thee. 

And when this weary life is done, 
And dust to dust declines, 











come short of the glory of God.”"—As you say you 


Then may I dwell beyond the sun, 
Where thy own glory shines. 


[ Youth's Friend. 
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